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subordinate co-operation' in relation to the British
Crown. As Lord Reading reminded the Nizam in his
celebrated letter to the latter, * No ruler of an Indian
State can justifiably claim to negotiate with the British
Government on an equal footing. Its supremacy is
not based only upon treaties and engagements, but
exists independently of them/ Thus the theory of
unconquered independence, and the claim that Sir
C. P. has based upon it for the State he represents,
fall to the ground.
Equally untenable is the contention that the
allegiance of the Princes is to the British Crown in
person and cannot be transferred .to the would-be
Dominion Government of India without the Princes'
consent. As has very pertinently been pointed out*
although in law the relations of the Indian States are
with the Crown, the British Constitution and its
Indian auxiliary are so built that the theory of Crown
relations has no other way of expressing itself than in
the practice of Government-of-India relations. From
the early days of the Company it has been the
Government of India, and the Government of India
alone, that has dealt with Indian Princes and Indian
States. The British Government has claimed as one
of its Suzerain attributes the unfettered right to inter-
pret Suzerainty and determine the range of its
actvities. It has never held itself as being under any
obligation to consult the States about any arrange-
ments concerning their future. It did not consult them
when it made its first declaration of Paramountcy in
1860 on taking over the governance of India from the
hands of the Company. It did not consult them when,
by the Royal Titles Act of 1876, His Britannic
Majesty was declared the Emperor of India, nor again
when the Interpretation Act of 1889 was passed
providing a statutory basis for Suzerainty. May one
ask, on what principle of law, when a 'contract*
may be performed by an agent, can the choice of the